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AN ENGLISH QUEEN AS JEZEBEL. 


Ir is so comparatively infrequent for 
Macaulay in his ‘History of England’ to 
refrain from giving a precise reference for 
any of his statements of fact that the greater 
interest attaches to one such case, relating 
a story that has been told not only in various 
ways, but of different women. Record- 
ing in chap. xx. the death of Mary IL., 
consort of William III., the historian writes : 

“It has often been repeated, and it is not at 
all improbable, that a nonjuring divine, in the 
midst of the general lamentation, preached on the 
text: ‘Go: 
bury her: for she is a King’s daughter.’ ” 

This story has passed into some historical 
textbooks and other works; and its latest 
variant is to be found in the introduction 
to a recently issued cheap reprint of 

‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ where it appears in 
this form :— 

** Queen Anne was a bigoted supporter of the 
Church, and laid a heavy hand upon dissent. 


see now this cursed woman and | & 


A dissenting clergyman avenged the sufferings 
of his sect by preaching, when the queen died 
a sermon from the text’’— 

and then is given the Jezebel reference, as 
before. 

The writer of this version though ob- 
viously no authority upon ecclesiastical 
distinctions—for a Nonconformist and a 
Nonjuror would seem to be much the same 
to him—was probably nearer the mark as 
to the Queen to whom the insulting allusion 
is said to have been made than was Macaulay. 
It would be interesting to trace any con- 
temporary allusion to the text having been 
applied to Mary, but there certainly exists 
one for its having been alleged to have been 
applied to Anne; and this is to be found 
in The Flying Post; or, The Post-Master, a 
leading Whig organ of the time, and generally 
thought at the period to be “inspired,” 
even if not edited, by Steele. In the number 
for 31 August-2 September, 1714 (and 
therefore only a month after Queen Anne’s 
death), in the course of a strong attack 
upon the Tories, it is said :— 

*“ We find there’s a Detachment of these im- 
placable Malecontents kept in Half-Pay to per- 
secute our Prelates and best Divines of the 
Church of England, with Lyes and Slander. 
One flagrant Instance of this we are here to take 
Notice of, and that is, the false and scandalous 
Report, that they have now spread thro’ the 
Town and Country, in prejudice of the Right 
Reverend and Pious Prelate, the Bishop of 
Sarum, viz. That his Lordship, on the second 
Sunday after the Queen’s Death, preached at 
Bow Church in this City [London], and took his 
Text, 2 — 9, 34. ‘Go see now this cursed 
Woman, and bury her, for she is a King’s 
Daughter.’ Now, ‘tis Notorious to Hundreds 
who heard his Lordship that Day at the said 
Church, that he was so far from naming such a 
Text, that he took it out of Acts 13, 38, 39, 40, 
and 41 verses. And the whole Auditory can 
witness that he never quoted any Proof out of 
the Book of Kings, or any other in reference to 
Jezebel, as his Lordship’s and the Nation’s 
enemys so industriously give out.” 


ALFRED F. Rospsins. 


COLERIDGE AS AN ART-CRITIC. 
(See ante, p. 181.) 

I conrINUE my excerpts from the mar- 
inalia written by Coleridge upon a copy 
of the first volume of Allan Cunningham’s 
‘Lives of the Most Eminent British Sculp- 
tors, Painters, and Architects.’ As before, 
I give first Cunningham’s words, followed 
in each instance by Coleridge’s comment. 
Obscure words I have denoted by a question 
mark; unreadable ones by a dash. 

A. C.—Hogarth’s portrait of Garrick (as 
Richard). 
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Ss. T. C.—I cannot think this portrait one of 
Hogarth’s happy works. It is, as Hazlitt says 
of Sir J.’s ‘ Mrs. Siddons,’ neither Garrick nor 
Richard—a defect which besets theatrical por- 
traits in general. Richard is too handsome, and 

wants the wild supernatural terror of 
Shakespeare. The expression is that of bodily 
pain—more gout than ghost about it. It does 
not tell its own story. But yet it must be a fine 
picture. 

A. —- loq..- Comedy in painting 
ought to be allotted the first place (on account 


of its moral utility). 
Ss 


. T. C.—Therein he spoke in the language and 
spirit of his age, which was much more utilitarian 
than the present. By comedy, however, he does 
not mean ludicrous composition, but representa- 
tion of actual life. 

That he set the ludicrous above the serious 
I cannot believe. As for the heroic, he was too 
thorough a John Bull to know anything about 
it. The only heroics he was acquainted with 
were those of the French School of Le Brun’s 
pictures and Dryden’s tragedies, and for these, I 
doubt not, he entertained a sovereign contempt. 

A. C.—The pictures by Hogarth on the stair- 
case of Bartholomew’s Hospital (the Pool of 
Bethesda and the Good Samaritan). 

Ss. T. C.—I have often remarked this picture 
on the Hospital stairs, where it is so placed that 
one cannot see it. Though it is in bad preserva- 
tion, it shows Hogarth, however, as a colourist. 
But he should have left Scripture alone. His 
religious pictures have no devotion, no faith in 
them. It is not enough to represent Bible 
History as it might have appeared in real life. 
Very possibly St. Peter might look very like a 
Jew, and St. Matthew retain some traits of the 
receipt of custom. But an artist should paint 
up to the desire of the mind, should gratify the 
affections and conform to the reverence of a 
pious mind. This representation should accord 
with the feelings which Xtians connect with 
the symbolic acts of the founders and fathers of 
their faith. Even the landscape, the building, 
the furniture and still-life should be sublimed by 
a devout imagination; the palm trees should 
lift their heads in an air consecrated by angel 
voices. The burning bush should not be copied 
from the nearest thicket, nor Jonah’s gourd be 
sketched in the garden. I cannot better explain 
—— than by saying that the adjuncts of a 
religious picture should be as thoroughly per- 
meated with the spirit of the action as those of 
Hogarth’s satires are with his peculiar humour 
and the characteristic expression of the same. 
Thus in Gin Lane, at the very houses are 
dramatic. Much of this must be imparted by 
the imagination of the beholder. There are no 
precise rules for drawing religious stools or trees 
or animals, but then it is only a true artist that 
can communicate to the imagination that fitting 

Some modern artists, and some even of the 
Italian painters, are as much too pretty, too 
amiable, too Greek, or it may be too English in 
their delineation of scripture as Hogarth is too 
gross and literal. The Flemings are a great 
deal too Flemish. Catholic pictures are often 
more Catholic than scriptural, but still they have 
a tincture of devotion, though it is not devotion 
of the purest order. Neither Poets nor Painters 
have been sufficiently careful to distinguish 
Greek from Hebrew genius—the sacred from the 


mythological. Others substitute bigness (?) for 
grandeur, and think to attain the Ideal by arbi- 
trarily departing from Nature and common sense, 
They aim at breadth by the omission of details, 
and instead of developing the parts from the 
whole, slur over the parts altogether. This may 
not be always amiss in theological or allegorical 
subjects, but it is highly so in scriptural pieces, 
which should never lose the air of reality, should 
always look like facts, not mere fancies, but facts. 
representative of everlasting truths. 

A. C.—Many of the figures [in ‘The Rake’s 
Progress ’] are believed to be portraits. 

8. T. C.—It is not, I believe, difficult to guess 
which among Hogarth’s persons are portraits,. 
but he almost always makes the portrait of the 
individual representative of the species. The 
pilfering scrivener in the first scene, the parson in 
“The Marriage,’ Captain Stab in ‘ The Levee,’ 
whom he introduces again in ‘The Masquerade 
Ticket,’ the projector in ‘ The Fleet Prison,’ are 
obviously from nature ; but then it remains for 
Hogarth to bring out the inner man and make 
the whole life apparent in a single act. The 
Rake himself does not preserve the 6ovov in 
person, nor completely in character. He is best 
in the fleet. The deserted damsel might easily 
have been prettier (?). 

A. C.— The Sleeping Congregation.’ 

S. T. C.—Hogarth is certainly the most audible 
of painters, as Dante is the most visible of poets. 
The soporific drawl of the parson, said to repre- 
sent Desaguiliers, and the whole gamut of snores 
in the congregation, rise from the print like a 
stream of rich distilled perfumes. 

A. C.—His wife in ‘The Distrest Poet.’ 

8S. T. C.—The Poet’s Wife is perhaps the 
most loveable figure that ever Hogarth drew ; 
while the milkwoman has as little milkiness 
about her as if she had been suckled on and 
brimstone. 

A. C.—‘ The Enraged Musician.’ 

S. T. C.—The Enraged Musician is the most 
purely comic of all Hogarth’s works. I was 
going to say, the most purely good-natured, but 
I am afraid the artist, who certainly begrudged 
the lavish rewards of foreign musicians, took 
malicious delight in the torments of the poor 
Frenchman. 

“oe Morning’ in ‘ The Four Times of the 
ay. 
_ S. T. C.—Cowper has translated the old maid 
into verse with great success, but the fearful 
denunciation at the close is in bad taste, of which 
there is much more in Cowper’s early couplet. 
poems than in ‘ The Task.’ Fielding has also 
adopted this unlovely specimen of Eve’s Flesh 
in the likeness of Miss Bridget Alworthy. 
‘Morning’ is one of the very best of Hogarth’s 
prints. It makes you shiver to look at it. ‘ Noon’ 
is capital too, particularly the miniature beau 
and the yet more diminutive old man in the 
Welsh wig. What expression in the stream of 
backs! Hogarth had doubtless observed how 
very self-satisfied, happy, and benevolent people 
always look when coming out of church. The 
damsel with the dish is a beauty of Hogarth’s 
school. You feel she 
picture is but ordinary. 

A. C.—On ‘ Night.’ 

S. T. C.—Pictures so derogatory to human 
nature should not, I think, be set forth without 
some definite purpose. Hogarth did not love 


is pretty, though her 
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children. Perhaps he was vexed that he had 
none himself. I can’t recollect one child meant 
to be pleasing in all his original works. There 
is indeed a fine arch little rascal in the picture 
of Sancho’s feast, the best in the Quixote series. 

A. C.— The Strolling Actresses.’ . 

S. T. C.—I have no doubt that the intention of 
‘The Strolling Actresses’ was to ridicule the 
mythological school of painting—especially the 
French and Flemish, where Gods and Goddesses 
were draped—when draped at all—a la Louis 
Quatorze. I suspect the bevy (?) at the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery were not altogether out of Hogarth’s 
thought. The absurd jumble of heathen and 
Xtian emblems in some allegorical pieces is not 
overlooked, and the two little devils fighting for 
a pewter pot on an altar explain themselves more 
clearly than reverendly (sic). It is an allusion 
common in Rabelais. There is more of Panta- 
gruelism in this than in any other of Hogarth’s 
works, but his genius was not or Rabelaisian. 
I cannot think quite so ill of it as C. L. and 
— did, but it has less imagination and 
less truth than the author generally exhibits, 
and, only satirizing an obsolete absurdity, has 
lost whatever meaning it ever possessed. It is 
however, a glorious jumble. It could not glance 
at the acted Mysteries. Satire on a folly two 
centuries dead would be neither humorous nor 
intelligible. The operas and English panto- 
mimes probably suggested a part of the ridicule. 
It is an amusing scene, but very far from deserving 
the commendation of H. Walpole. Much of the 
piquancy may be lost by the lapse of time. Some 
at least of the figures are most likely portraits 
of living historical figures. Perhaps more are 
caricature copies from pictures. The 
Diana does not look like a virgin goddess. She 
is in truth a Venus, but not Venus Urania. Juno 
has something of the character of that celestial 
shrew, the most unamiable person on Olympus. 
The tragic Muse is the three Eumenides in one. 
Night is old, but not venerable. 

J. SHAWCcROSS. 


(To be continued.) 


PROTESTANT CEMETERIES AT 
NAPLES : 
THE LATE EUSTACE NEVILLE-ROLFE. 


In October, 1908, I was inquiring con- 
cerning a certain Englishman who died at 
Naples early in the nineteenth century. 
My first reference was to the ‘ Inscriptions 
at Naples,’ given to ‘N. & Q.’ by Cot. G. 8. 
Parry, to whom I venture to offer my 
thanks for his laborious collection (10 S. 
viii. 62, 161, 242, 362, 423). I found the 
entry which I wanted at the first reference. 
Wishing to get the ipsissima verba, I wrote 

Mr. Neville-Rolfe, C.V.O., who was 
appointed Consul at Naples in 1895, and 
Consul-General for Naples and South Italy 
in 1903. He gave me what I asked for, and 
I think that the following extracts from his 
letters are interesting as regards himself and 
the inscriptions. 


25 Oct., 1908.—‘‘ Early in the nineteenth 
century the now disused British Cemetery was: 
opened, in place of a garden in which the burial 
of British subjects (Protestants) was folerated. 
Some twenty years ago this garden was sold, and 
I found it up [sic], visited it, and moved all the 
movable (that is, practically, the Mural Tablets),. 
and put them on the wall of what was then the 
British Cemetery. The Hunts, who were shot. 
by brigands on the way to Pestum as a newly 
married couple, were buried in the oldest cemetery,. 
but commemorated in both, so when I moved 
the mural tablets, I was confronted with the- 
difficulty of two almost, if not quite identical 
tablets. So I did what I think was right, and 
put the second one up near the first. 

*““These from the oldest cemetery would all 
have been lost but for me, and it is singular that. 
several of them have been asked for, and have 
proved the only record of the deceased, as there 
were no registers till 1850, and the Chaplaincy 
records, even, do not begin till 1820, I think, and 
for very many years were most irregularly kept.. 
....A new British Cemetery was started some 
fifteen years ago, and the one where the 
slab [that about which I was inquiring] is was 
closed.... 

*“ P.S. 26/10/08. The earliest burial recorded 
at the Consulate is May 2, 1819.” 


I wrote to Mr. Neville-Rolfe, asking him 
to send me particulars as to the cemeteries 
and what he had done concerning them, so: 
that I might publish the facts in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The following is from a letter of his dated 
Nov. 12, 1908 :— 


**T am getting at the facts about the cemeteries,. 
and will soon send them. Before I was Consul 
here, I was very keen on archeology, and used 
to take in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I have no time now. 
Possibly when I retire I shall take it up again. 

** The negotiation for what is now the disused 
cemetery must have taken place about 1824. 
The records would be at the Legation and in 
their archives ; but what became of the archives 
when the Legation was abolished I do not know. 
I expect they are somewhere in the F.O. library.., 
Those at the Consulate begin about 1842. Besides, 
it would be the Minister, and not the Consul, who - 
would treat the matter. 

‘It was by the merest fluke that I saved those 
slabs which are now in the disused cemetery. 
However, you shall hear all about it from me.” 


I never heard any more, for my old school- 
fellow Neville-Rolfe, who had looked forward 
to what he would do when he retired, died 
on 15 Dec., 1908, a little more than a month 
after this second letter. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


May Day. 
345.)— 


‘Est item consuetudinis, ut juventus pro- 
miscui sexus letabunda Cal. Maij exeat in agros, 
et cantitans inde virides reportet arborum ramos, 
eosque ante domorum fores ponat, et denique 
unusquisque eo die aliquid viridis ramusculi vel 
herbe ferat, quod non fecisse poena est, presertim 
apud Italos, ut madefiat. zc vel a Romanis 


(Continued from 10 §S. 
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accepta videntur, apud quos sic Flora cunctorum 
fructuum dea mense Maio lascive colebatur sicut 
supra diximus: vel ab Atheniensibus sunt, quod 
illi in fame in templo Delphico, eipeovwovnv 
id est, iresionem ponebant, hoc est, ramum olive, 
sive lauri, plenum variis fructibus: auctor 
Herodotus. Sic nos tunc eo anni tempore cum 
virent omnia, quasi per hunc modum, fructuum 
abertatem ominamur, ac bene precamur.’’— 
Polydore Vergil, ‘De Rervm  Inventoribvs,’ 
1499, ed. Geneve, 1604, p. 386. 

“The Downfall of May-Games.’’—Part in 
verse ; about 1642. 

““T must needs be reciting this May-game in 
your Schools at the next ensuing Act [at Cam- 
bridge].”—‘ Second Edition of New Almanack,’ 
1656, p. 11. 

‘‘The longest of ladaers, ship-masts and may- 
poles are made of firr-trees.”—C. Ness, ‘ Hist. 
and Myst.,’ 1690, i. 265. 

Broadside Ballad, known as ‘ Jockey to 
the Fair,’ begins :— 

*Twas on the morn of sweet May Day, 
Wnen nature painted all things gay, 
Taught birds to sing and lambs to play, 
And gilt the meadows fair. 

W. C. B. 


May-Biossom: Knots or May.—The 


time of may-blossom, or may-bloom, is here, 
and children in many parts of the Midlands 
will perhaps pull the long branches of the 


hawthorn when covered from end to end 
with clusters of flowers. This was done 
when I was a boy, and the branches were 
tied into a loop, and in this form were called 
““knots of may,” ‘knots’? pronounced 
nearly like ‘‘ nuts.” And certainly children, 
when playing the game of ‘“‘ Nuts in May,” 
had no notion of gathering nuts, though 
this is what they said whilst running round 
in a circle with hands joined, one standing 
in the middle :— 
Here we come gatherin’ nuts in May, 
uts in May, nuts in May ; 
Here we come gatherin’ nuts in May 
On a cold an’ frosty mornin’ ; 
Who will you have for your nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May: 
Who will you have for your nuts in May 
On a cold au’ frosty mornin’? 
I will have —— —— for my nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May. 

The child in the ring picks one from the 
circle, and they stand in it while the game 
goes on to 

Now you have —— —— for your nuts in May, 

uts in May, nuts in May. 

The pair then kiss, and as the game began 
with a lad in the ring, the lass remains, 
and picks a lad, and so on till the whole 
have gone through ‘‘ Nuts in May.” 

I often took part in this game many years 
ago, and have gathered may with the rest, 
and have tied the may-boughs into knots. 


These we took home on our heads, but were 
not allowed to take them into the house, 
for “‘ they smelt like death.” 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
{For other communications on ‘‘ Nuts in May” 
see 8S. v. 426; vi. 58; vii. 231.] 


Oxp Sergeants’ Inn.—The Queen of the 
17th of April, in an article on Old Serjeants’ 
Inn, reminds us that another link with the 
past is likely to be snapped in the near 
future, for the fiat has gone forth that the 
Inn is to be sold by auction, and so will pass 
away the home of what was once a famous 
society in legal circles. 

The Queen records that, ‘‘ when the place 
was sold to Mr. Serjeant Cox in 1877, the 
furniture of the Hall also went into his 
hands, the sideboard which was ultimately 
placed in his family residence being con- 
structed out of some of the old oak carvings, 
and the chairs going to the same destination.” 
In the hall of his family seat he placed the 
stained-glass windows formerly in the Inn 
Chapel and Hall as well as the bust and 
other relics of Charles II. There are also 
all the original coats of arms of the judges 
and serjeants, “‘ but Mr. Serjeant Cox gave 
their shields to the then living judges and 
serjeants who asked for them, contenting 
himself with copies.” The article contains 
illustrations of the middle east window 
(showing copper bust of Charles II, and 
arms of the Cox family in the top section), 
and the north and south windows. 

Joun C. FRANCcIs. 


NasesBy Fietp. (See ante,’ p. 304.)—It 
rested with my friend Sir Clements R. 
Markham to do justice to Lord Fairfax, and 
in his ‘Life of Fairfax’ there is a good 
description of the battle of Naseby, 14 June, 
1645, accompanied with an excellent plan. 
J. R. Green in his ‘ History of the English 
People’ acknowledges his indebtedness to 
this book. 

Many years ago there was a great deal of 
sensational writing concerning Naseby Field 
having been the burial-place of Cromwell ; 
in fact, an illustrated paper gave a picture 
of the Protector on his death-bed ordering 
his friend John Barkstead to deposit his 
remains by night at that place, and to level 
the ground of his grave. The writer evi- 
dently forgot that Cromwell was not chief 
in command, but Fairfax, though Oliver 
certainly led the right wing of the Parlia- 
mentary army, whilst Ireton commanded 
the right. Much of this discussion found 
its way into the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ about 
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1860. Cromwell always styled Worcester 
Fight his “crowning mercy,” and gave Sir 
Thomas Fairfax (then only thirty-three) 
the chief credit for the victory of Naseby. 
JOHN PickFroRD, M.A. 


‘“T SIT ON A ROCK,” &c. (See ante, p. 280.) 
—The answer is plainly a play on “alone” 
and “a loan.” 

“T alone sit on a rock while I’m raisin 
the wind,” slang for raising money (a loan). 

“That I (alone) have trod.” 

“T alone am oft seen by the world, but 
known to few in comparison.” 

The Gentile detests asking for a loan, 
and the Jew detests granting one. He would 
rather lend one at high interest. 

With Noah “alone” in the Ark. 

Three pounds (a loan) of gold or silver, 
being so ductile, could easily be made a 
mile in length. 

My first, A, and last, “lone,” are “the 
best of our isle,” alone, because, being so 
with “the silver streak,” we are best pro- 
tected from attack from without. 

W. Fow ter. 


AvUTOMATA. — CANON has 
kindly sent me for inspection an undated 
old poster of Philipsthal & Maillaredt’s 


*“Royal Mechanical Museum from Spring 
Gardens, London,” which offered “ rational 


recreation at the Star Inn, Oxford,” where 
it was opened for public inspection ‘‘ under 
the sanction of his Majesty’s [George ITII.’s] 
royal letters patent, and by the permission 
of the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Worshipful the Mayor.” ‘The “ whole ap- 
paratus ”’ consisted 

** of a variety of automatical figures, as large as 
Life, almost endued with Human Faculties, and 
many other amazing Pieces of Art, as Singing 
Birds, Musical Boxes, &c., &c.”’ 

All could be seen for what Mr. Montague 
Tigg would have called the “ridiculously 
low sum ” of half-a-crown. 

A reduced facsimile of a similar poster, 
used on 22 March, 1811, for advertising the 
same collection at the Assembly Room, 
Bridgwater, is given in Harry Houdini’s 
‘Unmasking of Robert Houdin ’ (New York, 
1908, p. 104); but the latter contains an 
additional item, the Tarantula Spider, no 
doubt Maillaredt’s, mentioned by Sir David 
Brewster in his ‘ Letters on Natural Magic’ 
(London, 1833). 

What makes the poster still more in- 
teresting is that the father of Canon Exxa- 
COMBE, then, I suppose, a young under- 
graduate at Oxford, has covered the back 
and nearly every available blank space of 


8 | disks. 


the sheet with his MS. notes describing the 
automata, and recording how he discovered 
the secret of the ‘“‘ Old Necromancer,’ who 
‘by his elaborate mechanical combinations, 
resolved enigmas, and with his apparent: 
magical poweis, answered the most com- 
plex questions put to him ”’—according to 
the poster. The questions and answers 
were pre-arranged, and written on small 
This automaton, “ Maillaredt’s 
Magician,” is fully described by Sir David 
Brewster, his secret explained, and also how 
it was discovered by a “‘ Mr. Brockedon.” 

Another of the automata, ‘‘ the Mechanical 
Drawing and Writing Master,” is fully 
dealt with in Houdini’s book (pp. 105, &c.). 

The “Superb Musical Automaton, repre- 
senting the Belle Roxlane,” was seen in or 
before 1885, by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, of 
Egyptian Hall fame, according to whom it 
was simply a barrel organ, the pins upon the 
barrel giving motion to the fingers and arms 
of the figure. 

The other “‘ amazing pieces of art” ad- 
vertised on the poster were a bird of paradise 
which “at command darted from its box 
and warbled the most melodious notes ever 
heard ;”’ then a little Spaniard who danced 
and played on his instruments; a “ beau- 
tifu souried’or,”’ and ‘‘an Ethiopean Chenille 
dor.” The mouse was evidently something 
more ingenious than the usual toy that is 
wound up and runs straight till it collides 
with a wall or a table-leg, as, according to 
our MS. notes, the little animal was some- 
times very fast, then stopped, turned about, 
and thus I think it justified somewhat +he 
description on the poster that it “ surprised 
every beholder by its apparent natural 
sagacity and motion.” According to the 
MS. notes, there were two wheels projecting 
a little below its body and two levers, which 
occasionally lifted one or both wheels off 
the table. 

The author of the notes saw the collection 
in May, 1809, in London, in December, 1810, 
in Exeter, and in November, 181 me in ~~ 


New Causes or D1sEASE.—Things modern 
are becoming more and more bewilder- 
ing to an_ Early Victorian. Of a 
lady who is now giving a _ perform- 
ance in dream-dancing at the Palace 
Theatre The Morning Post of 9 April 
remarks: ‘‘ Brought up as a Calvinist, she 
early suffered from headaches, and developed 
@ very poor and polysyllabic state of health.” 

I did not know that any connexion had 
been traced between headaches and Cal- 
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vinism; or that the use of long words 
connoted any particular physical condition. 
One imagines that “ purfly’’ Dr. Johnson, 
his antetype Holofernes, and many another 
must have felt what this implies. Of a 
certain dignitary I heard it remarked that 
he never used a word of five syllables when 
he could find one of six. St. SwitTHIn. 


AtpREss.”’ — The earliest illustrative 
quotation for aldress in ‘N.E.D.’ is dated 
1608, and hails from York; but there are 
earlier to be found. A striking example is 
furnished in the Lincoln municipal records, 
as calendared by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission in its Fourteenth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part VIII., for in an account of 
‘“The cummynge of the King to this citie”’ 
on 9 Aug., 1541, Henry VIII. being accom- 
panied by his fifth wife, Katherine Howard, 
there is the note :— 

“To the Queen’s grace. Please it your grace 
that the mayoress and her sisters, aldresses of 
your city of Lincoln, do present your grace towards 

our welcome into this your city with this present 
ollowing, First, in pikes, 11, [Item.] breams 8, 
(Item. ] tenches, 6, price 7/.”—P. 37. 

The word was locally employed as lately 
as 1724, for on 26 May of that year it was 
ordered that the seats of the mayor, alder- 
men, and common council men, and also 
those of the ‘“aldresses’’ in St. Peter’s 
Church, should be lined (p. 116). 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


VALLE Crucis ABBoTS.—In the list I have 
I do not find Abbot Robert given. He was 
in office in 1528. 
JoHN HAUTENVILLE-CoPE. 


RoGceR OF RHODE ISLAND: A 
STRANGE TRANSFORMATION.—The following 
example of a strange transformation seems 
worthy of being preserved in ‘N. & Q.” It 
is contributed by Dr. A. P. Reed to The 
American Antiquarian, January—February, 
1909, pp. 8-9 :— ‘i 

““In the museum of Brown University may be 
seen the roots of an apple tree, having a history 
that perhaps makes this tree quite as notable 
ag the cherry tree cut by the boy Washington.” 

The Puritan Roger Williams, founder of 
the State of Rhode Island, died at Provi- 
dence in 1683, and was buried on his own 
estate. 

‘““Many years later some of his descendants 
decided to erect a monument over the graves of 
Williams and his wife Mary. The graves were 
found and investigated....In close proximity 
to the graves stood an apple tree, the largest root 
of which had wormed its way to the precise spot 
occupied by the skull of Roger Williams. Turning, 


1t had passed around the skull with its fibres, 
pushed on down the line of the spinal column to 
the hips, here dividing, sending one branch alo 
each leg to the heel, where the roots turn 
upward in the direction of the toes, thus outlining 
a human form very strikingly, and showing how 
the flesh and bones of the resolute Roger Williams 
had been transformed into wood.” 


G. L. APPERSON. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


‘Mémorres DE M. DE LAGE DE CUEILLY.’ 
—I greatly wish to buy, or borrow, or receive 
as a present a copy of the ‘Mémoires de 
M. de Lage de Cueilly, Capitaine des Vais- 
seaux du Roy d’Espagne’ (Amsterdam, 
1746). I should be very grateful to any 
one who would help me to the attainment 
of my wish; or, failing that, tell me of a 
library in this country where there is a copy 
of the booklet. J. K. LavuGuton. 

9, Pepys Road, Wimbledon. 


CovENTRY PATMORE AND SWEDENBORG.— 
I once saw, in a copy of Coventry Patmore’s 
‘Angel in the House’ (I believe the first 
edition), a prefatory note to this effect: 
“The writer is indebted, for some of his 
ideas, to the distinguished author of ‘De 
Amore Conjugiali’’’—meaning, of course, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Can any one tran- 
scribe the exact words, with date of edition ? 
The note has disappeared from subsequent 
editions. ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1306, Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DESCENDANTS.— Reference 
was made at 3 S. v. 341 to the double 
coincidence of name and feature apparent 
in the case of a youth noticed by William 
Howitt at the National School at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and mentioned in the latter’s 
‘Visits to Remarkable Places’ (1840) and 
‘Homes and Haunts of the most eminent 
British Poets ’ (1847). At 5S. vii. 475 the 
Rev. Joun Pickrorp quoted Howitt’s 
regret at the failure of “his efforts in en- 
deavouring to enlist the sympathies of © 
influential people in favour of the boy.” 
Since 1877, when Mr. Pickrorp recalled 
this, many discoveries have been made with 
regard to Shakespeare’s family and the local 
surroundings of Stratford ; and I am induced 
to ask if Howitt’s attribution to the school- 
boy of nearly seventy years since of @ 
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reputed lineal descent from the poet’s 
sister can now be either confirmed or con- 
tradicted. The name of the lad is given as 
** William Shakespeare Smith.” 

W. B. H. 


DantEL MacCartie or MacCartuy, SuB- 
SHERIFF OF CorK.—I shall be greatly in- 
debted to any of your 1eaders who can 
inform me if the Sub-Sheriff had a son also 
named Daniel, born about 1772-3, and, if 
so, what became of him. 

I should also be glad to know to which 
branch of the MacCarthy family the Sub- 
Sheriff belonged. F. GopFery. 

2, Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON: A STRANGE 
EprrarpH.—Kenelm Henry Digby in his 
‘Compitum,’ vol. vi. p. 198, when discoursing 
on modern epitaphs, gives as a sample “a 
London temple, where a letter of the great 
duke is textually inscribed over a grave.’ 
The letter is not supplied, nor the name of 
the temple mentioned. The “ great duke” 
is, I suppose, Wellington. Does this 
memorial still exist ? If so, where ? 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


JONATHAN WILD BrIsLioGRAPHY.—Has 
any attempt been made to compile a biblio- 
graphy of the works dealing with Jonathan 
Wild, the most notorious of our thief-takers 
—not only in regard to his biography, but 
also to the multitude of tales of all kinds 
in which he figures, either in the title or 
between the covers ? 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


T. TRuMAN, BOOKSELLER,” 1746.—I have 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The Tricks of the 
‘Town Laid Open,’ printed for T. Truman 
in 1746. Can any one give me the name of 
the street in which Truman had his business ? 
I should be glad also to know the titles of 
any other books he published. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


SCRANNELPIPEDEST.”—Did not Ruskin 
apply this word to some one’s Muse? I 
shall feel obliged for the quotation. : 


Mysterious Navat For.—It is said that 
during the war between England and her 
American colonies with their allies in 
1775-83 an English seventy-four fought a 
drawn battle at night with an enemy of 
equal force, but that neither the name, 
fate, nor nation of the enemy was ever 
discovered. The damage to the English 
ship and the casualties among her crew 


proved that she had not met a phantom like 
one of those that so greatly frightened the 
Muscovites at the Battle of the Dogger Bank ; 
so the tars of Rodney’s time were convinced 
that there were ships afloat as mysterious 
as those of Vanderdecken and Del Green, 
and far more dangerous. Where is there 
an account of this strange action ? 
M. N. G. 


_Vaarants at THORPE SaLvin.—Can any 
reader give an explanation of the presence 
in the parish of Thorpe Salvin, near Worksop, 
of a great number of vagrants about 1709 
and 1719? The average number of burials 
yearly for ten years before 1709 was three 
persons only, but for the following four 
years twenty-one burials of ‘‘ poor vagrants ”” 
are recorded, besides twelve parishioners. 
There is then an interval of five years, with 
only one vagrant each year; but from 1719 
to 1724 thirteen vagrants were buried. 
Thus in fifteen years thirty-nine vagrants 
were buried, and only three names are 
given — one “a _ vagrant of Bystoll” 
(? Bristol), and another from “the forest 
of Knasborough.” 

Thorpe Salvin is a parish at the junction 
of Yorkshire, Notts, and 


“Tupor” “ TippEeR.”—Can any 
of your readers tell me where, outside 
Bacon’s works, I can find the name Tudor 
spelt Tidder”’ ? A. J. 


GENEALOGICAL CoMPILATIONS MissING.— 
I give below particulars of two genealogical 
works which cannot now be traced. Some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps be able to 
supply information which may locate them. 

1. On p. 26 of the MS. 23, N. 22 preserved 
in the Royal Irish Academy, and entitled 
‘ Abstract of Genealogies of Tribes of Ire- 
land....until 1666, collected from the Book 
of Clan Firbis,’ there is reference to the 
‘Roll which Cromwell made of the men 
of Ireland in 1652, which is in Dublin.” 
The MS., which is in Irish, refers to this 
Roll among other well-known genealogical 
works, so that it cannot be the census taken 
in 1659. It cannot now be traced in Dublin. 

2. The ‘ Discourse”’ of Richard Hadsor, 

resented by Capt. Fitzgerald in 1601 to 
Bir Robert Cecyll (sic), is said to contain the 
“ genealogie of all the greate howses and 
gentlemé of the mere Irish.” Nothing 
appears to be known of this ‘“ Discourse ” 
at Hatfield, Lambeth, the Public Records 
Offices of London or Dublin, or the British 
Museum. 
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It is possible that either or both of these 
may have found their way into some private 
collection. I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion which might assist in tracing them. 

T. A. O’MorcHog, M.A. 

Kilternan Rectory, co. Dublin. 


RINGELDRIA OR RiINGILDA. — What does 
this name mean? Was it a district or a 
division ? JOHN HAUTENVILLE-COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, Glendower Place, S.W. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Is there any good history 
of this locality, giving its owners, &c., prior 
to Henry VIII. ? (Mrs.) Cope. 


Birtus, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS : THEIR 
REGISTRATION.—Will any one kindly ex- 
plain whether in foreign countries the regis- 
tration of these is the same as in England, 
and at what date it was begun in France, 
Italy, Germany, &c. ? (Mrs.) Copr. 

18, Harrington Court, 8.W. 


 InstrruTions In Eneianp.—I 
have always understood that the Bristol 
Blind Asylum, founded in 1793 by two 
Quakers (Messrs. Bath and Fox), was the 
oldest institution of the kind in England. 
A contemporary, however, disputes this. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the 
date of the earliest asylum for the blind ? 

FREDERICK T. Hrpcame. 


BisHop BERKELEY.—Did Bishop 


Berkeley 
pronounce his name “ Bérk'li” or “ Bark'li” ? 
D. M. 


Philadelphia. 


JAMES PRESTON OF Hounstow.—In an 
old account-book formerly belonging to a 
Bradford (Yorks) financier of the year 
1771 I find entered a considerable number 
of bills accepted by him, and drawn by 
Bradford merchants upon James Preston 
of London. I should like to learn more of 
the life of this man and of the business in 
which he was engaged. I have been able 
to find the date of his death, which occurred 
in 1807. He was buried in Isleworth 
Church beside his wife, who died some years 
earlier. Her Christian name was Elizabeth, 
but I should like to know her full maiden 
name and where she was married. A short 
notice of Preston’s death appears in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of January, 1807, as 
follows: “Aged 78, James Preston of 
Hounslow, Middlesex, a character of great 
benevolence, of whom hereafter.” Un- 
fortunately, no later notice of him appears, 
to my knowledge, in the magazine. His 
bequests to charitable institutions were 


numerous. Amongst those receiving 
legacies were St. George’s Hospital, Hyde 
Park Corner ; Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge; and the Protestant Dis- 
senters of Hounslow. If a portrait of him 
is in existence, I should be glad to hear of it. 
Won. EasTERBROOK PRESTON. 
Leyland’s Lane, Heaton, Bradford. 


BENJAMIN WOLFF LAZARSON STRASBURG : 
Sotomon Srrasspoure.—I have just pur- 
chased a small stipple engraving of B. W. L. 
Strasburg. The watermark is J. Whatman, 
1813. Affixed to the print is the following 
cutting from a newspaper or magazine :— 

“Yesterday se’nnight died, at Bath, aged 70, 
Solomon Strasbourg, a Polish Jew, and well 
known for many years last past in this University 
asa teacher of the Hebrew language. His death was. 
awfully sudden: being seized with an apoplectic 
fit whilst in the act of purchasing meat at a shop 
im the Grove, he fell down and instantly expired. 
He was a man of singular habits. He was in the 
habit of making occasional excursions from this 
City on foot to Bath, Cheltenham, &c. and 
always conducted the expences of his journies, and 
of his whole system of life, upon principles of the 
most rigid economy. Although possessed of 
considerable property in the Funds, he never 
could be induced, on any occasion, to deviate 
from his contracted and grovelling plan; and 
so excessive was his parsimony, that at the time 
of his death he was without a shirt !”’ 

It is evident from this obituary notice 
that he was a teacher of Hebrew at Oxford. 
I should be pleased to have further informa- 
tion about him. 

Who was Benjamin Wolff Lazarson Stras- 
burg? Was he related to Solomon Stras- 
bourg ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


THorNTON ABBEY: ABBOT THOMAS 
GresHamM.—In Allen’s ‘History of the 
County of Lincoln,’ published in 1834, it is 
stated that 
‘‘in taking down a wall in the ruins. of the abbey 
[when ?] a human skeleton was found with a 
table, a book, and a candlestick. It is supposed 
[by whom ?] to have been the remains of the 
fourteenth abbot, who, it is stated [by whom ?], 
was for some crime sentenced [by whom ?] to 
be immured: a mode of capital punishment 
not uncommon in monastic institutions.” 

The general question raised by the last clause 
has been recently dealt with (9 8. xii. 25, 131, 
297, 376, 517; 10S. i. 50, 152, 217), and 
I do not wish to reopen it ; but as the state- 
ment in Allen was endorsed by the then 
Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ at 1S. viii. 470, and has. 
recently been repeated by H. Claiborne 
Dixon at p. 109 of ‘The Abbeys of Great 
Britain,’ I shall be grateful to any one who 
can answer the above queries in brackets, and 
can also say what became of the skeleton, 
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table, book, and candlestick. The four- 
teenth abbot was Thomas Gresham, elected 
1364, succeeded 1394. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HERALDIC: SHIELDS FRETTY AND ORDI- 
NARIES.—In the case of a shield “ fretty ” 
—such as that of Neville ancient, Or, fretty 

es—should the shading of the dexter 

iagonals be either under or over them all, 
and of one width throughout, or should it 
be under those below the line of lighting, 
and over those above, and varying in width 
according to its distance from the lighting- 
line ? A copy gives it as over them all, 
and of the same width throughout. 

An ordinary is often placed over both a 
tincture and a metal, e.g., Or, two bars 
azure, over all a bend of the second. Is this 
consistent with the law against putting 
metal on metal and tincture on tincture ? 

J. 


OLIvER CROMWELL’s HEap.—By his will, 
which is mentioned in The Morning Post 
of 27 March, Mr. Horace Wilkinson, of 
Frankfield, Seal Chart, Sevenoaks, leaves 


to his son the embalmed head of Oliver! 


Cromwell. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say 
what is the history of this head ? 
GrorGeE H. CourTENAyY. 
Southtown House, Kenton, near Exeter. 


TANKARD WITH Coat oF ArMs.—Can any 
reader help me to identify the following 
coat of arms ?—Vair, on a chief or three 
lions rampant (tincture unknown). The 
arms are engraved on a tankard of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and are 
flanked by the intials E. S. Traditionally 
they are those of a family of the surname 
of Strickland, but I have been unable to 
verify this from ordinary books of reference. 

J. BRUNNER. 

Radcliffe-on-Trent. 


“Gipsy OF THE sky 
time ago, in the course of a talk about a 
comet that was reported to be coming, one 
said that he had read in a sermon that a 
comet was “the gipsy of the sky.” I 
should like to know where the expression is 
in use, though possibly it was but a chance 
expression of the preacher. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Fruzan, Frusan, FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
NameE.—There are many examples of this 
as a female Christian name in the registers 
of this parish during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the eighteenth century 
it appears occasionally as mnah; and 


in 1779 the following beautiful combination 
is found: ‘“ Susannah Frusannah, Daughter 
of William and Frusannah Dolly, was bap- 
tized July 25th.” Is this name common 
in early registers, and what is its origin ? 
Francis R. RusHTon. 
Betchworth. 


Rear-ADMIRAL KEELER.—Can any of 
your readers give me information respecting 
the career of Rear-Admiral Keeler? On 
retiring from the naval service he lived at 
Faversham towards the end of the a6 


century. . F. 


H.M.S. CaLtiope.—Can any one tell me 
in what newspaper to find an account of 
the escape of H.M.S. Calliope from the har- 
bour of Apia, Samoa, during the fearful 
hurricane of 16 March, 1889 ? A. 


Replies. 


SIR REGINALD BRAY: HENRY VII.’s 
PARLIAMENTS. 
(10 S. xi. 267.) 


Sr REGINALD Bray is invariably included 
among the Speakers in the reign of Henry VII. 
I believe that he was elected to that office, 
but have never come upon contemporary or 
reliable confirmation of the fact, or informa- 
tion as to the particular Parliament over 
which he presided. The succession of 
Speakers, like the list of the Parliaments 
under our first Tudor king, is most unsatis- 
factory. Or perhaps it will be more accurate 
to say that the list of Parliaments of Henry, 
alike as to their number and their dates, 
have heretofore been most unreliable. Now, 
thanks to the admirable and exhaustive list 
of London M.P.s given by the Rev. A. B. 
Beaven in his masterly work upon the 
‘ Aldermen of London,’ the entire succession 
of Parliaments from the earliest times has 
been virtually determined upon the basis 
of the City of London elections. 

There yet, however, remains some little 
obscurity as to the Speakers between 1485 
and 1509. The Parliamentary Rolls afford 
but little help, save in the first and last of 
the seven Parliaments of this reign; nor 
does the name of Sir Reginald Bray any- 
where appear as Speaker. Manning in his 
‘ Lives of the Speakers’ places him, though 
with some hesitancy, as Speaker over the 
Parliament of 1497. He is probably right. 
Of this Parliament little is known. No writs 
of summons calling it have been found, but 
from the various local records we learn that 
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the election for London took place on 
13 Dec., 1496, that for Ipswich on 23 Dec., 
and for King’s Lynn on 16 Dec. The Parlia- 
ment met on the day for which it was sum- 
moned, #.¢e., 16 Jan., 1496/7. How long it 
lasted we are ignorant, but seemingly its 
duration was but brief. Some accounts say 
that the Speaker was Thomas Englefield, 
M.P. for Berks; but I know of no clear 
evidence of this. Sir Thomas Englefield was 
Speaker in the first Parliament of Henry VIII., 
1509/10. I doubt his election to the office 
in any previous Parliament. 

I venture tosubjoin the list of Henry VIII.’s 
Parliaments and Speakers, so far as my 
researches have led me. 

1 Henry VII. Parliament 7 Nov., 1485. 
—Writs dated 15 Sept., 1485. Duration un- 
certain, but probably dissolved early in 
March, 1486. (A MS. in the York archives 
states that the two members for York set 
out in Nov., 1485, and returned 28 Dec. ; 
went again in January, returning 10 March. 
Apparently, therefore, there were two sessions, 
or perhaps an adjournment over Christmas, 
the Parliament ending some few days before 
10 March. (See Gent. Mag. for 1851, p.167.) 
Speaker, Sir Thomas Lovell, Kt. 

3 Henry VII. Parliament 9 Nov., 1487.— 
Writs dated 1 Sept., 1487. Duration un- 
certain. Speaker, Sir John Mordaunt, Kt. 

4 Henry VII. Parliament 13 Jan., 1488/9. 
—Writs not found. There were three ses- 
sions: (a) 13 Jan.—23 Feb., 1488/9; (b) 
14 Oct.—4 Dec., 1489; (c) 25 Jan.—27 Feb., 
1489/90 (on the last day it was dissolved). 
Speaker, Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, Kt. 

7 Henry VII. Parliament 17 Oct., 1491. 
—wWrits dated 12 Aug., 1491. First session, 
17 Oct.—4 Nov., 1491; second session, 
26 Jan.—5 March, 1491/2, being dissolved 
on the last-named day. Speaker, Richard 
Empson, Esq. 

11 Henry VII. Parliament 14 Oct., 1495. 
—wWrits dated 15 Sept., 1495. Duration un- 
known. Speaker, Robert Drury, Esq. 

12 Henry VII. Parliament 16 Jan., 
1496/7.—Writs not found. Duration un- 
certain. Speaker, (?) Sir Reginald Bray, Kt. 

19 Henry VII. Parliament 25 Jan., 
1503/4.—Writs not found. Duration un- 
certain. Speaker, Edmund Dudley, Esq. 

Henry VII. was no lover of Parliaments. 
As will be seen from the foregoing list, in 
the first twelve years of his reign he called 
six Parliaments, and in the last twelve years 
but one. 

It is but fair to notice the fact recorded 
by Mr. Beaven in connexion with the Par- 
liament of January, 1496/7, that while the 


election of City members took place on 
13 Dec., 1496, a previous election, apparently 
to the same Parliament, is recorded in the 
Corporation Journal on 19 Oct., 1496. Mr. 
Beaven considers that this was a preliminary 
nomination, or that the second election was 
rendered necessary owing to one of the 
persons originally returned declining to 
serve. It is a little singular that the King’s 
Lynn Hall Books show an almost analogous 
case of elections on both 25 Oct. and 16 Dec., 
1496 (see ‘ Norfolk Official Lists,’ by H. Le 
Strange, p. 211). I have no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Beaven is right in his surmise, 
inasmuch as other instances could be given 
from local records of two separate elections 
to one Parliament, the second being rendered 
necessary through one or other of the 
persons first chosen desiring to be excused 
from serving. In those days Parliamentary 
honours were not so eagerly sought for as 
they have become since. . D. PINK. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


[Mr. A. F. Ropprys also refers to Manning’s ‘Lives 
of the Speakers.’] 


Eron CotteGE Names (10 S. xi. 290).— 
If D. K. T. means the names cut in Lower 
School which represent those boys who 
‘got King’s”? he will find printed lists of 
the Kingsmen in such publications as Har- 
wood’s ‘Alumni Etonenses’ and Pote’s 
‘Registrum Regale.’ But if he means the 
names cut in Upper School, I do not believe 
any complete list has ever been published. 
It would, indeed, be a considerable under- 
taking, though well worth the doing, as, 
owing to the fact that initials are given, it 
would lead to the identification of many 
boys, of whom we now know nothing but 
the surname. A few very early names may 
be found cut in other places, viz., on the 
stone jambs of the windows in the gallery 
running round the Cloister Court. 

R. A. AvsTEN LEIGH. 


I do not know of any list of the names cut 
in Upper School, &c., Eton. There is an 
interesting article in The Strand Magazine 
of November, 1895 (x. 494), entitled ‘ Great 
Names at Eton and Harrow,’ with illustra- 
tions from photographs. Among the few 
names given are C. J. Fox, Clive (Edward, 
son of the great Lord Clive), 8. Canning 
(Lord Statford de Redcliffe), W. E. Glad- 
stone, and other Gladstones. 

The vast majority of the names on the 
panels have been for many years cut by 
professionals. Inthe article which I mention 


is a reduced facsimile of a letter written 
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by the late Mr. Gladstone, in which he 
says 

“From the a’ rance of the photo h you 
have kindly I think it the one 
upon a payment by the official hand at my leaving : 
as was the usual custom. There has evidently been 
assistance of some kind in doing it. 

‘There is at Eton on the short elbow of the Long” 
Walk wall at the end nearest Barnes-pool my name 
with the initials [ ? initial} cut large in the stone, 
and this was done entirely by myself; but I do not 
know whether it can be photographed.” 

The writer of the article, who does not 
give his name, says: ‘“‘Mr. Gladstone 
speaks of initials in his letter, but beyond 
the ‘G’ no initial letters are now visible.” 
The writing, according to the facsimile, is not 
distinct, and it appears to be quite possible 
that the slight stroke after the J was not 
meant for s. The initial letter ‘“G,” ac- 
cording to the photograph given, is very 
large. 

I am not sure what one paid on leaving 
Eton for having one’s name cut somewhere 
or other. My impression is that the fee was 
ten shillings. When I left Eton in 1864 the 
panels of Upper School had been for a long 
time filled with names. If I remember 
rightly, mine and those of my contemporaries 
were relegated to the panels of the staircase 
leading to Upper School. 

Apart from the names carved on the 
walls, the lists of Etonians are Stapylton’s 
Eton School Lists’ and those recently 
published by the Old Etonian Association. 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Probably Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. of 
Eton could inform D. K. T. whether the act 
of piety he inquires about has been accom- 
plished or not. Much information concern- 
ing the names carved in Lower School and 
other places will be found in Mr. R. A. Austen 
Leigh’s ‘Eton Guide’ (1904), which gives a 
picture of a servitor’s desk in Hall on which 
are cut several well-known names. The 
noble Hall (1450), together with the pantry 
and kitchen, is the only building that 
occupies the position finally determined 
upon by King Henry’s will. So at Christ 
Church, Oxon, the great Hall and kitchen 
are Wolsey’s work; and the later royal 
foundation can re-echo the Eton distich :— 
a Henricus Octavus 

' Took away more than he gave us. 

At my own school the names cut on the 
panels, &c., of the Fourth Form Room 
{the original schoolroom) were carefully 
transcribed and edited for The Harrovian 
(July, 1895-July, 1899). A. R. Baytey. 


Lizarps AND Music: ‘ THE Swiss Famity 
Rosrnson’ (10 S. xi. 167, 277).—There is, 
as the editorial note at the second reference 
states, a conflict of opinion as to the author- 
ship of this book, but there need not 
be, for the facts are very plain, and, I 
believe, stated perfectly accurately in 
the school edition of this book prepared 
by me in 1886, and published by John 
Briefly recapitulated, they are as 
follows. 

The plan of ‘ The Swiss Family Robinson ’ 
was conceived by Johann David Wyss, a 
Swiss, and military chaplain to the troo 
stationed at Berne. The outlines of the 
story were written out for the use of his 
four children, but never printed. One of 
his sons, Johann Rudolf Wyss (1781-1830), 
Professor of Philosophy at the Academy of 
Berne, placed the manuscript (with neces- 
sary alterations) in the hands of a printer, 
and the first edition was issued in German, 
at Zurich, in 1813. 

In 1824 the Baroness Isabelle de Montolieu 
translated the tale into French, with the 
permission of Herr Wyss, and wrote a con- 
tinuation of the story. Originally it was 
very short, the arrival of a ship from Europe 
enabling the family to return to their own 
country after only about twelve years’ stay 
in the island. This translation is the one 
upon which all the English versions of the 
tale are based. I have this French version 
before me as I write. 

With regard to Joachim Heinrich Kampe 
(or Campe), Halkett and Laing and 
Davenport Adams are both wrong. Campe 
(1746-1818) published a children’s book at 
Hamburg in 1779 in two volumes, called 
‘Robinson Krusoe der Jiingere.’ This is 
not a mere translation, but a book “ based 
upon the widespread book by Defoe.” A 
large number of books were afterwards 
written on similar lines, but of all these 
translations, imitations, and adaptations 
based upon Defoe Campe’s still remains the 
most important amongst these books pre- 
pared for German-speaking children. I 
have a copy of one of the chief editions 
now on sale, entitled ‘Campes Robinson,’ 
and have compared it with ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘ The Swiss Family Robinson’ : 
it has nothing in common with the latter 
book. 

I went fully into the matter of authorship 
many years since, and those who care to 
verify the above will find the details in 
‘Nouveau Larousse’ and its Supplement, 
Meyer’s ‘Grosses Konversations-Lexikon. 
‘ Chambers’s 


Encyclopedia, and many 
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other books of reference, as well as in intro- 

ductions to some of the newer English 

editions. ALFONZO GARDINER. 
Leeds. 


Swiss authorities (who surely ought to 
know) are quite clear (e.g., R. Wolf, ‘ Bio- 
ge zur Kulturgeschichte der Schweiz,’ 

iirich, vol. i, 1858, p. 372, note 41, and 
vol. iii, 1860, p. 358, note 3) that this 
famous work was written by the pastor 
Johann David Wyss (1743-1818), who is 
often confused with his far better known 
son Johann Rudolf Wyss (1781-1830), the 
famous author of the Swiss National Anthem, 
** Ruffst du mein Vaterland ?”’ Both were 
Bernese. The latter is sometimes called 
J. R. Wyss the younger, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from a less-known writer, 
J. R. Wyss the elder (1763-1845). 

W. A. B. 

Am Sandigenstutz, Grindelwald. 


** SERASKIER ITS PRONUNCIATION (10S. 
xi. 144, 197, 293).—I fancy I am past being 
shocked at the vagaries of pronunciation to 
which Arabic and Persian words are sub- 
jected. On the East Coast of Africa the 
Kiswatuli not only pronounce, but also 
write, Arabic words in a fashion peculiarly 
their own. Not only are gutturals dis- 
carded, but the short middle syllable in 
Arabic is generally lengthened : for instance, 
*askari, a soldier, is pronounced and written 
askari; khabr, news, is habadri,; safar, a 
journey, is safari. The Turks do not go so 
far as this; they mispronounce many 
Arabic words, but do not alter the spelling. 
To take an example from Mr. Puarr: the 
Turkish name Mehmed is spelt exactly the 
same as the Arabic Muhammad, in which 
there is a strong accent on the second 
syllable—not the first, as stated by Mr. 
Pratr—and the only difference is in pro- 
nunciation. At the same time, I do not 
think that among the educated classes the 
difference is so great as Mr. Piatt believes 
it to be. Many years ago I had a good deal 
of diplomatic business with the Pasha of 
Basra, a Turkish gentleman of the old 
school, with whom I drank innumerable 
cups of coffee and smoked scores of cherry- 
stemmed chibouques, and I never noticed 
that he pronounced Arabic and Persian 
words otherwise than an educated Arab or 
Persian would. I am sorry I cannot regard 
Byron as an authority on Turkish pronun- 
ciation, and I wish that my old correspondent 
the late Sir J. W. Redhouse were here to 
give his opinion on the question. 

Though I do not consider the Orientalism 


of the ‘N.E.D.’ to be its strongest side, I 
am surprised to find that in the words 
medjidie and mudirieh an accent should have 
been imposed on the last syllable. The 
Dictionary has apparently taken these words 
from the French, who spell them medjidié 
and moudirié. The é does not mean that 
the letter is stressed, but implies that it 
forms a separate syllable. The Sultan, 
’Abdu-l-Mejid instituted the Order in 1851, 
and it was called after him, the adjective 
Mejidiy meaning “belonging to Mejid,” 
whence the feminine Mejidiyyeh. Both the 
second and third syllables are stressed, but 
certainly not the last. In mudiriyyeh there 
is the same formation from mudir. There 
are mudirs in Turkey, but no mudiriyyehs, 
the jurisdiction of those officials being called 
a rahiyyeh. There are plenty of mudiriyyehs 
in Egypt; but as the language of that 
country is Arabic, there is no reason why 
they should be given a Turkish pronuncia- 
tion. 

Sherbet is not an Arabic word, though it 
is derived from an Arabic root, sharaba, he 
drank. I do not know if it was introduced 
into England from Persia or Turkey, but 
in the days of old, when Postumus and I 
used to imbibe on hot days an acidulated 
liquid of that name, made from a powder 
purchased from the sweetmeat-sellers in the 
bazaar, the word was undoubtedly pro- 
nounced with the accent on the first syllable, 
and not as Byron’s dragoman taught him in 
Turkey. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Turton (10 S. xi. 289). — Dr. G. W. 
Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ for 1893 
refers to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’; Shaw’s 
‘ Staffordshire,’ 128, 132; ‘ Visitation of 
Staffordshire, 1614 and 1663-4,’ William 
Salt Society, 290; Erdeswicke’s ‘Survey of 
Staffordshire,’ 395; and Betham’s ‘ Baron- 
etage,’ iv. 368. See also ‘D.N.B.’ Ivii. 
376-7. A. R. BAyYLey. 


ASPIRINE (10 S. xi. 290).—“‘ Aspirin ”’ is 
the name of a preparation of acetyl-salicylic 
acid, patented in 1898 (Brit. pat. 27,088), 
and introduced by the Farbenfabriken 
vormals Friedr. Bayer & Co. of Elberfeld. 
The ‘‘ new stuff” has no name yet in the 
patent specification, and the name is no 
doubt of the patentees’ fanciful —- 


Aspirin is a derivative of salicine, and is 
used for the same purposes as salicylic acid, 
namely, the cure of rheumatic and similar 
pains. The name, invented by the original 
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German manufacturer, has no etymological 
significance, and should not be confused, as 
it is occasionally, with asperigin, the active 
principle of asparagus. M.D. 

(C. C. B. and Mr. F. Howarp Co.tins also 
thanked for replies. } 


TENNYSON CoNcORDANCES (10 S. xi. 261). 
—To the information concerning William 
Brightwell given by Mr. RatpH THomas 
I am able to make a small addition. Some 
fifty years ago he was chief assistant master 
at Edenfield School, Doncaster. There, at 
that time, he had for one of his colleagues 
his younger brother George. Both were 
liked by the boys generally, although George 
was not an athlete. William was a cricketer, 
and encouraged the school eleven by zealous 
interest in their matches. These brothers 
were men of considerable ability in litera- 
ture and art. They were always ready to 
aid and befriend their pupils, many of 
whom, I have no doubt, remember them 
with gratitude. F. JARRATT. 

Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


“Saskatoon” (10 S. xi. 207).—The 
botanical name of the fruit called saskatoon 
berry is Amelanchier canadensis, syn. Aronia 
ovalis, Pyrus sanguinea, Pyrus botryapium, 
Mespilus canadensis, &c.; English names, 
June berry, shad berry, partridge berry, 
service berry, &c. It is a shrub, occasionally 
a small tree, common all over the northern 
part of this continent. The variety abun- 
dant in Saskatchewan is alnifolia. The Cree 
word for berry is menis, pl. menisa,; red 
berries, misaskwutoominesa. The French 
voyageurs called it la poire, reflecting the 
resemblance to the pear which is seen in 
some of the botanical names. Probably, 
as soon as the English came in contact with 
the word, they promptly cut it down to 
‘saskatoon’; but I cannot find this word 
in print before 1875, when it appears in the 
table of contents (but not in the text or 
the index) of the Earl of Southesk’s ‘ Sas- 
katchewan and the Rocky Mountains.’ 
Many of the early writers on the North-West, 
such as Harmon, Palliser, Hind, &c., men- 
tion the fruit, but not by that name. The 
name saskatoon was conferred on the place 
in 1885 by a@ colonization company formed 
under the Sir John Macdonald régime. 

AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


MELAMPUS AND THE Saint (10 S. x. 68).— 
“T am shut out of the wondrous world 
where walked Melampus and the Saint” is 
the lament of Michael Fairless’s;Roadmender 


after describing his experience in waking to 
find himself watched by a snake. The two 
did not walk the world together. The sto 
of Melampus, the famous seer of Gree 
myth, as given by Apollodorus (‘ Biblio- 
theca,’ I. 9, 11), is that after he had be- 
stowed funeral rites on a slain pair of serpents 
and reared their young, these in gratitude 
cleansed his ears with their tongues one day 
as he lay asleep; whereupon he received 
the power to understand the speech of birds ; 
and of other creatures too, it would seem, 
since later, when imprisoned, he “heard 
certain wood-worms overhead talking among 
themselves, and telling how ‘the roof-beam 
was now well-nigh eaten through.’” See 
this part of the story as told in the ‘ Saga of 
Melampus’ note in Butcher and Lang’s 
translation of the ‘Odyssey’ (xv. 225). 
There is a curiously close parallel to the last 
episode in the story of ‘ Chips the Carpenter ’ 
(Dickens, The Uncommercial Traveller,’ 
chap. xv.), where Chips overhears the rats 
calculating when they will have eaten 
through the ship. pli} 
By ‘the Saint” St. Francis of Assisi is 
presumably meant. One is familiar with 
stories of his kindly feeling towards birds 
and animals generally; but is there any 
legend of his understanding their language ? 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Joanna Sovurucort’s CELESTIAL Pass- 
Ports (10 S. x. 405; xi. 16, 137).—In 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Joanna Southcott 
the Professed Prophetess,’ by ‘‘ Honestus,” 
“Printed for the author by J. & J. Had- 
dock,’ Warrington, 1814, are given the 
words of her “seals” as they appear ante, 
p. 137, except that ‘‘ The” before ‘‘Elect’’ 
is omitted, that the stops are different, and 
that ‘ precious,” “tree,” and “ life” begin 
with capitals (p. 11). , 

On pp. 15, 16, is the following :— 

“It is now fully ascertained that Joanna sells 
her seals. The price at first was a guinea; it 
then sank to half a guinea, and now I believe 
the price is not more than half a crown....This 
enriching expedient was luckily suggested to 
Joanna, as she was sweeping her master’s shop, 
when at the upholsterers. She discovered a seal 
with the very appropriate intials J. S. This she 
boldly declared was sent to her from heaven, 
with her own name engraved, and as courageously 
backed this assertion with another, that she 
had been divinely admonished of the arrival of 
this miraculous seal by a vision.” 

‘“Honestus ” asserts that she sold her seals 
to about 8,000 persons. 

I may mention that I have “ The Case of 
Johanna Southcott, as far as it came under 
his Professional Observation, impartially 
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stated. By P. Mathias, Surgeon and 
Apothecary, Mableton Place, London. 


Printed for the Author ; at the Free School, 
Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel,” published 
presumably in 1815. It contains a narra- 
tive of Mathias’s medical attendance on 
Johanna (sic) Southcott at 17, Weston 
Place, Mrs. Jane Towneley’s house, in April, 
1814, and — on 19 August. Mathias 
was twice dismissed, apparently because 
he denied that the prophetess was pregnant. 
He gives an account of the post-morten 
examination, which took place at No. 38, 
Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
31 Dec., 1814, at which he was present :— 
‘There were present at the dissection of the 
body the under-named medical gentlemen, Drs. 
Sims, Adams, Reece, Messrs. Clarke, Taunton, 
Want, Wagstaff, Wetherall, Phillips, and some 
others, whose names I did not know. Add to 
these many of her friends and believers.’’—P. 18. 
‘Of the above Dr. Reece appears to have 
been a believer in the pregnancy of this 
woman, then in her sixty-fourth year. Dr 
Sims, having been reported a_ believer, 
denied the report. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT AND THE Pie: 
JOHN WARD AND THE SHILOHITES (10 8S. x. 
509; xi. 137).—On p. 9 of the pamphlet by 
“‘ Honestus,”’ from which I have quoted in 
the reply printed above, is the following :— 

Her dreams are generally of satan—once she 
thought she fought with him till she had skinned 
his face with her nails; at another time, she bit 
off his fingers, ‘ and thought the blood sweet, as 
it was her revenge over him.’ Then she dreamt 
of a pig dipped in a boiling furnace, tied up in 
the middle and brought in upon a pole, by two 
men: and this, she was informed, by revelation, 
was a type of the devil ‘for by the pole of the 
gospel he must come down!’ In the ‘ Alarm,’ 
p- 22, published in 1804, she blasphemously intro- 
duces the Almighty confirming this delicate and 
sublime dream ! 
destruction in prayer, when I promised to give 
thee thy petition, which was satan’s destruction. 
Soon after I shewed thee in a dream, of a pig, 
being dipped in the boiling furnace, tied up in 
the middle, and brought in upon a pole by two 
men, which I then told thee was a type of the 
devil, for by the pole of the gospel he must come 
down.’ And immediately after, the other two 
instructive dreams are alluded to with a solemnity 
equally ludicrous and shocking !!”’ 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The “Shiloh” expected by the followers 
of Joanna Southcott was announced, by 
way of a mental birth, in the person of John 
Ward (formerly a sailor), who, explaining | 
her writings spiritually, gained a number. 


of adherents to the belief in their fulfilment | 
in him, and his followers consequently bore 
the name of Shilohites. His works, demon- 


| 
| 


“In 1794 thou askedst satan’s | 


strating the error of taking Joanna’s pro- 
hecies literally, as also the Bible in the 
etter of it, are published in 16 vols., and 
placed in many Free Libraries, under 
the title of ‘ Zion’s Works, from the Coming 
of Shiloh, the Spirit of Truth.’ 
C. B. 
Birmingham. 


Spanish Money IN NUBIA AND THE 
SupAN (10 S. xi. 109).—The Spanish dollars 
of Charles IV. were certainly inscribed with 
the four I’s, like the corresponding figure 
on our clocks and ee the — 
‘occupation of Egypt. e scarcity o 
pews was met by the issue by the Bank of 
England, in 1797, of Spanish dollars, 
‘countermarked by having George III.’s 
head, as used at Goldsmiths’ Hall, for 
marking silver plate, stamped upon the 
neck of the Spanish king ; and these dollars 
were ordered to pass for 4s. 9d. This ex- 
pedient gave rise to various witticisms, 
such as “ Two kings’ heads do not make a 
crown,” and 
The Bank, to make their Spanish dollars pass, 
Stamped the head of a fool on the head of an ass. 

A. R. BayLey. 


“LiverPpooL”: irs Erymorocy (10 8. 
xi. 261).—Whatever kind of “rush” may 
have given the name to Livermore in 
Suffolk, it is unlikely that the yellow os 
‘ever flourished in the marshes which line 
the Mersey, especially near the sea, the 
region now occupied by Liverpool city ; for 
the Iris pseudacorus is a freshwater plant 
entirely. The ancient marshes of the plant 
which may have given the name must have 
been some growth of a kind which flourished 
in brackish water or on banks covered 
by the sea at high tide. JOHN WARD. 
Savile Club. 


Pror. Skrat will be glad to be reminded 
that there is at Torquay a piece of ground 
called Livermead. Ww. C. B. 


Lorp MacauLtay AND WILLIAM JOHN 
Tuoms (10 S. xi. 165, 215, 293).—I am glad 
that Mr. Joun S. Crone has “ verified the 
references’ in regard to ‘The Dunciad ’ 
and Dryden story. I believe I have a copy 
of the Dublin edition which was in the 
possession of Mr. Thoms, but I cannot 
ascertain this point at present. 

The “ F. G.”’ who wrote to The Daily News 
on the subject was the late Col. Francis | 
Grant, the author of a ‘ Life of Johnson’ in 
the ‘‘ Great Writers” series, and an occa- 
sional contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ Col. Grant 
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had a profound knowledge of the literary © WESTMINSTER ABBEY ALMSMEN: WaAR- 
history of the United Kingdom during the RANT FOR APPOINTMENT (10 S. xi. 227).— 
‘period that connected Pepe with Goldsmith. Owing to the | yoo of my note following me 


esides several books from Col. Grant’s , to the hospita 


library, including his extra-illustrated copy | 


during the time I was under- 
going treatment for cataract, when it was 


of Carruthers’s ’ Life of Pope’ in two huge impossible for me to get at my copy, I regret 


folio volumes, I have in my possession two 
large scrapbooks, containing the 
numerous reviews which he wrote for The 
Atheneum, and the other his contributions 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ with a great number of news- 
paper cuttings relating to the period on 
which he was an expert. Col. Grant did 
not confine his studies to eighteenth-century 
literature, but was also interested in that 
phase of French Bohemianism which was 
represented by Murger and the Cénacle. He 
had also, as befitted the son of a President 
of the Royal Academy, an hereditary aptitude 
for art-criticism. PRIDEAUX. 
Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (10 S. xi. 
308).—The lines desired by J. R. are from 
the ‘ Polyolbion ’ of Michael Drayton, giving 
the poet’s account of the battle of Blore 
Heath, fought on 23 Sept., 1459, between 
the Lancastrians under James Touchet, Lord 
Audley, and the Yorkists under Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury :— 

There Dutton, Dutton kills; a Done doth kill a 


lone ; 
A Booth, a Booth; and Leigh by Leigh is over- 
thrown ; 
A Venables against a Venables doth stand, 
A Troutbeck fighteth with a Troutbeck hand to 


and ; 
‘There Molineux doth make a Molineux to die, 
And Egerton the strength of Egerton doth try. 
0! Cheshire, wert thou mad, of thine own native 


gore, 
So much until this day thou never shed’st before. 
R. C. Bostock. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


LAWRENCE THE Wir (10 S. xi. 309).— 
‘Cou. PripEavux asks, with much reason, who 
is the “ Lawrence”? whom Macaulay men- 
tions in a letter to Whewell as one of the 
wittiest men of his time. The fact is that 
the name is wrongly spelt in the letter to 


‘that an error has crept in. The fifth word 
| of the twelfth line of the warrant should read 
“command,” instead of “ desire.” 

W. E. 


“ Punt” FoorBatt (10 8. xi. 187, 257, 
315).—Except in his manner of punting, Mr. 
H. D. Extis is not so much in disagreement 
with me as he supposes. His derivation of 
“punt” from “ pound” (in some dialects 
pun”), or “punch,” would confirm my 
statement that a punt is not a true kick ; 
but the best proof of this is that a goal 
could never be scored by a punt, but only 
by a kick from a placed, dropped, or rolling 
ball. 

I of course agree with the Rev. C. S. 
TayYLor that a short punt was often useful 
to lift the ball into touch over the heads of 
a mob of opponents at close quarters. I 


Whewell, as inserted in the ‘Life of Ma- 
caulay >; and, at this great distance of 
time, I am unable to say how the mistake 
came about. Macaulay undoubtedly ro- 
ferred to French Laurence, member for 
Peterborough for some years from 1796 
onwards. As for his wit, it is the case that 
Macaulay regarded him as the second-best 
of the writers in ‘The Rolliad ’—not very 
much inferior to Richard Fitzpatrick himself. 
G. O. TREVELYAN. 


was referring to punting as a method of 
making the ball travel ; and when head of 
a side I always checked the tendency, which 
sometimes cropped up in recruits from 
schools unaccustomed to the oval ball, to 
punt when they ought to drop. Rule XVII., 
quoted, had reference to bringing the ball 
out after a “run-in,” and the punt in that 
connexion was only a matter of inches, and 
the need for it has been abolished under 
Rugby Union rules. 

Too much reliance should not be placed 
upon descriptions in ‘ Recollections of 
Rugby,’ written by C. H. Newmarch, who 
left school for the merchant service at an 
early age, and is unlikely to have had much 
knowledge of the game. A. T. M. 


What, I think, Sr James MURRAY wants 
to know is the derivation of the word ‘‘ punt,” 
and not what it is (or was) in football par- 
lance, which I should scarcely have imagined 
to be a vexata questio. 

I was at Rugby 1860-64, and in my day 
punt-about,” i.e., practice kicking, was 
allowed on the ‘ Pontines,”’ a low-lying part 
of the School ‘Close, or playground, which I 
have no doubt derived its name from the 
Pontine Marshes. I have suggested this to 
Sir James Murray as a possible derivation 
of the word “ punt,” but I am told that Dr. 
Jex Blake, Dean of Wells and late Head- 
Master of Rugby, will not have it at any 
price. For all that, I think it is a possible 
solution. 
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Another possible (perhaps more probable) 
solution is that the word is phonetic in 
origin, the effect of a “punt,” ze., a full 
kick from the toes (certainly not from the 
instep) without allowing the ball to touch 
the ground, being to produce a full and 
hollow sound, something like the pronuncia- 
tion of the words “bump,” ‘ pump,” or 
“ punt.” E. T. BaLpwin. 

1, Gloucester Place, W. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY QuoraTions (10S. 
x. 127, 270, 356, 515).—Nos. 29 and 30 are 
both taken from the same place in Ruggle’s 
“Ignoramus,’ Act I. se. i. (p. 3 in the third 
edition, 1658). The passage is as follows :— 

At pravis litibus 

Detentus hic ingratiis, usque dum hereo, 
Et usque, & usque. O Lernwam vere Sobolem 
Pragmaticorum, qui lites ex litibus serunt 
Mortalibus immortaliter! Lites fuge. 
Macrum arbitrium opimo judicio potius est. 
Memento, fili. 

Opimo was omitted before judicio in the 
query at the first reference. 

J. 8. Hawkins’s note on Macrum arbi- 
trium, &c., in his edition (1787, p. 39), is :— 

‘This passage is a translation of the Italian 
proverb ‘ Meglio é megro accordo che grazza sen- 
tenza.’ <A lean agreement is better than a fat 
sentence.’’ 


Epwarp BENnSsLyY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


MENDEZ Pinto (10 S. x. 488; xi. 76, 176). 
—In reply to Mr. Donatp Ferreuson I 
cannot do better than quote what he himself 
stated in the Indian Antiquary for October, 
1901, as to Mendez Pinto’s credibility :— 

“IT do not mean to assert that the whole 
‘ Peregrinagam’ is a fabrication; but I am 
convinced from internal evidence that many of 
the incidents related are pure fiction, and that 
others, genuine enough, either took place before 
the writer came to India, or formed no part of his 


adventures. I append some instances of sheer 
mendacities.”—P. 439. 


““ MARYLEBONE ”’ : PREPOSITIONS IN 
Puace-Names (10 S. xi. 201, 270, 291).— 
P. Joanne’s elaborate ‘Dictionnaire géo- 
graphique et administratif de la France’ 
(7 vols., Paris, 1890-1905) throws light on 
two of the place-names mentioned by Cot. 
PRIDEAUX at the second reference. At 
vol. i. p. 287 it is explained that Bar-le-Duc 
owed the latter part of its name to the fact 
that in the tenth century it became the 


residence of the Counts (1034-1355) or 
Dukes (958-1034 or 1355-1431) of Bar, 
the Latin form being ‘“ Barrum Ducis.” 
At vol. vi. p. 3869, under La Riche, it is | 


stated that in 1463 Louis XI. built a castle | 


close to Tours, which he therefore named 
Plessis-lés-Tours, Plessis “‘ by” Tours 
(ad latus T.); the hamlet of that name is 
in the parish of La Riche. Thus in neither 
case is this apparent article a real article. 
Of course ‘‘ lés ” is commonly used in French 
to show that a village is close to a much 
more important village or town. 
. A. B. CooLipGE. 


I wot not how Marylebone was originally 
spelt, but I noticed when in London a week 
or two ago that a friend pronounced it 
Marybone.” R. 

South Shields. 


[It is the accepted pronunciation.] 


Eee coop In Parts (10 S. xi. 70, 134).— 
Mr. REYNOLDs Batt refers to the appearance 
of this in Punch about twenty years ago 
(I think somewhat later, for I remember it), 
but I remember seeing it elsewhere, in, as 
I best recollect, a much older book, in which 
it was attributed to Archbishop Laud. 
Being away from all books of reference, I 
cannot verify it, but I distinctly recollect it 
as so attributed. 

W. P. PakenHAm WaAtsH, Lieut. R.E. 

Wellington, S. India. 


Sr. Mary’s, SHrewsspury (10 S."xi. 48). 
—Mr. SELLWooD may like to be reminded 
that there is an architectural history of 
St. Mary’s in the Transactions of the Shrop- 
shire Archeological Society (part iii. of the 
volume for 1894). There, I think, the 
writer promises a further paper on the non- 
architectural antiquities of the edifice; 
but I do not know whether it was ever pub- 
lished. If it was, it probably included some 
notice of the tablet in question. 

J. MacMicHaet. 


Tuer Bownassus (10 S. ix. 365, 451; x. 90, 
138, 318, 392).—There is a description, with 
two pictures, of this beast in ‘ Hist. Nat.’ 
J. Johnston, Amstel, 1657, t. i. 37, fig. 18 
and 19. The references there given are 
Aristot., ‘H.A.,’ 1. 4, ¢. 71, ed Scalig., and 
Plin., ‘H. N.,’ 1. 8, c. 15. 

Francis M. LENNAN. 

Montreal. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218).—The subjoined names— 
two Chinese and one English—may be added 
to the list. 

Chao Liao (d. 227 a.p.)—At the battle of 
Ho-fei (218 a.p.) this famous general of Wei 
so severely routed the Wu army that thence- 
forth, in the district of Kiang-tung, children 
would stop crying whenever they happened 
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to hear one utter ‘ Liao-lai, Liao-lai,” that 
is to say ‘‘ Liao comes, Liao comes.’ See the 
* Wei-chi-kiu-chu,’ written in or before the 
fifth century. 

Ma Hu (fl. fourth cent. a.p.)—This bar- 
barian chief was notorious for his wickedness, 
even his name sufficing for centuries to stop 
the cries of children (Lo Shi, ‘ Tai-ping- 
kwang-ki,’ tenth cent., quoted inthe Japanese 
work ‘ Kige Jikké Shi,’ under date 10 Feb., 
1369). 

Lord Talbot.—Thomas Rundall’s ‘ Me- 
morials of the Empire of Japan,’ Hakluyt 
Society, 1850, in a chapter devoted to Capt. 
Saris’s arrival at Firando and his entertain- 
ment, 1613, relates that the Japanese then 
had a song called ‘ The English Black Ship,’ 
“shewing how the English doe take the Spanish 
ships, which they (singing) doe act likewise in 
gesture with their Cattans [Katanas=swords] by 
their sides, with which song and acting they terrifie 
and skare their children, as the French sometimes 
did theire with the name of the Lord Talbot.”— 
Pp. 53-4. 

On account of the Chinese throughout the 
Ming period (1368-1627) suffering exces- 
sively from Japanese pirates, the name of 
the latter people was used by the former 
in abusing one another or to quiet children 
(‘ Ku-kin-tu-shu-tseih-ching,’ 1723, sec. viii. 
lib. xxxviii. fol. 24a). This statement natu- 
rally brings to mind the natives about Quito 
in the sixteenth century, who were so indig- 
nant concerning the rapacious Spanish in- 
truders whom they called Viracocchie, or 
** Froth of the Sea,” that 
‘‘when little children can scarcely say a word, 
their fathers, shewing one of us to them, will say: 
‘There goes a Viracocchie.’”—Benzoni, * History of 
the New World,’ Hakluyt Society, 1857, p. 253. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

ANNE STEELE, THE HymMn-Waiter (10 S. 
xi. 249).—The reply is in the negative, Sir 
Richard having been of Irish origin. There 
was some correspondence about the lady 
in the Ninth Series of ‘N. & Q.’; but I 
cannot lay hand on it. HB. P. EL. 


* Gaunox ” (10 S. xi. 250).—This may be 
a misreading for “ gawger”’=gaugeor, or 
examiner of ale. The middle letters are 
said to be uncertain, and a final r, with its 
bottom tail to the left, often 


Fécamp ABBEY (10 S. xi. 308).—The 
charters of the Abbey of Fécamp are pre- 
served in the Archives of the Seine Infé- 
rieure, and the cartulary in the Public 
Library of Rouen (Y. 51). They have been 
calendared by Mr. J. Horace Round in his 


‘ Calendar of Documents preserved in France, 
illustrative of the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ published by H.M. Stationery 
Office. T. C. 


‘* BEFORE ONE CAN SAY JACK ROBINSON ” 
(10 8. xi. 109, 232, 317).—A very simple test 
proves that Lady Dorothy Nevill’s explana- 
tion is one of the innumerable fictions in- 
vented after the fact. The phrase is quoted 
as a stock one by Miss Burney in 1778, in 
‘ Evelina.’ Sheridan was first returned for 
Parliament in 1780, so that his speech could 
not have “ originated” the saying. 

Forrest Morean. 

Hartford, Conn. 

St. MicHAEL LE QUERN (10 S. xi. 265).— 
I am glad to be corrected. I certainly 
understood that Mr. Riley identified St. 
Michael le Quern with St. Michael, Cornhill ; 
and I thought that, as he wrote a book 
entitled ‘Memorials of London,’ he would 
be likely to know. It shows how easily 
one may be caught. 

W. SxKEAT. 


BRIEFS FOR GREEK CHRISTIANS (10 S. xi. 
289).—The following extract from the 
Register of St. Edmund’s Church, Salisbury, 
records the burial of the unfortunate Arch- 
bishop of Dyrrachium: ‘On 1 July, 1663, 
was buried Chariton Syllabaris, Archbishop 
of Dyrrachium.” A. R. MaLpeEn. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

Abundance of information about the 
Greek Christians inquired after may be 
obtained by turning to the references given 
at 8 S. ii. 89, 173. W. C. B- 


Dicxens’s AuToMATON Dancers”’ (10 S. 
xi. 289). — These were attached to the 
“little piping organ’’ with which Dickens 
connects them in the context, and were 
worked by its mechanism. Sometimes they 
appeared behind a glass screen, sometimes 
on the opening of “folding doors.” 

W. C. B. 


JENNY (10S. xi. 268).—Mr. J. G. 
Heap is probably thinking of the scene in 
chap. vi. of ‘Tom Jones,’ in which Jenny 
Jones is arraigned before Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins for her supposed lapse from virtue : 
at least, the picture as described fits that 
scene very well, and the names are near 
enough. W. Roserts Crow. 


JAMES CoRBRIDGE (10 S. xi. 208).—A man 
of this name took his B.A. degree from Ch. 
Ch. in 1752. It looks as if he gave up his 
scholarship at Trinity to go to Ch. Ch. 


A. R. MALDEN. 
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** EaRIFE,” Co. Kent (10 8. xi. 290).—I 
think there can be little doubt that this 
place is Erith. A similar transformation of 


the hithe termination is found in Rother- | 


hithe, which was commonly called Redriff. 
‘** Earise”’ seems to me unlikely, although 
there is a place with the same termination 
near Folkestone, called Acrise. 

W. F. 


If the reading Earise be admissible, the 
village of Acrise, near Elham, is very 


THoMAS WEATHERALL (10 S. xi. 288).—I 
possess a proof-sheet of the pedigree of 
Wetherell of Pashley on which ‘ Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1879,” is written. In it 
Thomas Wetherell, uncle of the Dean—born 
in 1668—is mentioned as leaving issue ; but 
no Thomas Wetherell, brother of the Dean, 
is given. 


Bracuey Heap (10 8. xi. 186, 294).—On 
the south side of Bath is a wooded escarp- 
ment known as Beechen ‘Cliff. In ancient 
times it was called “‘ Beau Chine Clyff,” the 
change being like that in the case of Beachey 
Head. The not uncommon name of Beecham 
or Bechamp is a corruption of the Norman 

th. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING (10 S. xi. 168, 
211, 271, 336).—As this subject has been 
started, it may be desirable to see if a list 
can be furnished of these stations throughout 
England. Permit me to mention that there 
was originally a semaphore on Telegraph 
Hill, Chessington, Surrey. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


‘(Srnews or war” (10 S. ix. 470; x. 
137, 218, 253, 297).—In giving my reference 
to Thomas Fuller’s ’ Holy State,’ 1642, I 
did not notice that the page numbers 
119-122 are repeated. The reference is the 
second p. 121, which ought to be p. 125. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


DRAYTON ON VALENTINE’S Day (10 S. xi. 
170, 218, 257).—I hope I wrote ‘‘ Make,” 
as I meant to do, having Arber before me. 

Cc. C. B. 


the word was 


(C. C. B. did write ‘‘ Make’’: 
altered inadvertently.] 


CoFFEE-DRINKING IN PArEsTINE (10 S. xi. 
90, 236).—I am much obliged to L. L. K. 
for his courteous answer to my query. This 
arose from hearing a Christmas sermon in 
which the preacher pictured the shepherds 


eating their biscuits and drinking thoir 
coffee immediately before the announcement. 
_by the Angel of the Saviour’s birth. 

A. R. BayLey. 


Cross at (10 8. xi. 
| 29).—If this district was one into which the: 
Romans penetrated, the mound containing 
the cross timbers was probably a botontinus, 
or survey mark-mound, denoting the bounds. 
of a pagus or a villa estate, erected by the 
agrimensores, or State surveyors. 

Montacu SHARPE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Authorised Versicn of the English Bible, 1611. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. 5 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

In his Prefatory Note the editor explains the source: 

of the volumes before us :— 

‘“‘There were two issues of the Authorised. 
Version of 1611. The first of these is here reprinted, 
it is hoped with literal accuracy, from a copy in my 
possession, and as it is well known that in ks of 
this period differences occur, and corrections were 
made while the type was still standing, two copies: 
in the University pat have been consulted in 
such cases, and the corrected reading has been 
in the reprint.” 

The present reprint is in octavo form, and two: 
opposite pages of the octavo represent one of the 
two columns which make up a page of the original: 
folio; the black-letter becomes roman, and the: 
roman italic type. <A list follows of the variations. 
| between the two issues of 1611. Some of these are: 
| obvious misprints, such as ‘‘ ten bulles, twenty shee: 
| ashes, and ten foales,” in Gen. xxxii. 15. 
| There are a good many small variations between: 
the text offered here and that of the modern “‘ Autho- 
rized Version.” Spelling is quainter, and we find such, 
abbreviationsas ‘‘cofound” and ‘‘cdgregation”; while: 
**damosel” figures instead of the later ‘‘damsel,” 
‘“‘threed” for “thread,” *‘deaw” for ‘‘ dew,” and 
“banketting” for ‘‘ banqueting.” The uncertainties: 
of spelling are exhibited by the two forms “ briers” 
and “briars” in consecutive verses of Isaiah vii. 
In this case modern usage is still unsettled. 

At the top of each page are headings such as. 
‘How Riches are miserable,’ ‘ Man and beast,’ and 
‘Repent betime’ in Ecclesiastes. A volume is. 
devoted to the Apocrypha, which is perversely 
omitted by many modern printers of Bibles. 

The type and its arrangement are, thanks to the- 
number of volumes employed, in no way crowded,. 
and the whole forms an admirable presentation of 
the greatest of English classics. 


Tyburn Tree: its History and Annals. By Alfred 
Marks. (Brown, Langham & Co.) 

Mr. Marks has followed out the history of the: 
famous place of execution near the Marble Arch 
with admirable research and zeal, both from the anti- 
quarian and from what may be called the social side. 
People have been busy with ag ogg study of 
Tyburn in our own columns as well as elsewhere 


and Mr. Marks is able to reproduce, by means of 
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illustration, pictorial and literary, the scene of some 
50,000 hangings during six hundred years. In 1783 
new gallows in front.of Newgate took the place of 
the Tyburn Tree. Incidentally be gives us some 
curious information as to ‘drawn [dragged along 
the ground], hanged, and quartered ” and the ‘*peine 
forte et dure,” and all his details are, unlike those 
of the ordinary compiler, admirably ‘‘documented.” 

Mr. Marks has also presented to us with knowledge 
and lucidity the social and legal conditions which 
led to Tyburn and its hideous story. Histories, as 
he remarks, do not pay much attention to the 
subject—a fact which we can endorse, for we have 
looked at the three historical books nearest to our 
hand—all the work of well-known men—and we 
fail to find in any of them the date at which capital 
punishment for stealing goods worth 5s. was 
abolished, a date surely of leading importance in 
these days, when history is not supposed to 
confined to monarchs and battles. Mr. Marks gives 
us an idea of the conditions which made “ barbarous 
rigour ” against thieves and murderers the “first 
merit of a governor,” as Freeman put it in his 
‘History of the Norman Conquest.’ 

In the section on ‘The Hangman’ our author 
remarks that “this great public officer has never 
received the homage due to him. In France the 
executioner is—or was—‘the executor of high 
works,’ with us he has always been merely ‘the 
common hangman.’ Of the many instances of 
public ingratitude, this is perhaps the most 
scandalous.” Dennis, the hangman of 1780, has 
been introduced by Dickens into ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 
A few slang expressions are given derived from 
Tyburn. We do not, however, find ‘‘in the cart,” 
which turned up in a prominent trial a few months 
since, and is clearly traceable to the vehicle which 
generally figured in these executions. 

The ‘Annals’ under the headings of various 


years are full of interest, and include many curious | 


cases, some of which are still obscure. The first 
recorded execution at Tyburn occurred in 1177. In 
1242 we have an account and picture of Sir William 
de Marisco drawn to the gallows. In 1523 we come 
on a case involving a claim for benefit of clergy 
which was objected to on the score of bigamy. In 
1594 a Jew, Lopez, the Queen’s physician, was 
executed, though probably innocent, for designing 
to poison Elizabeth. Commentators, we may add, 
have credited him with suggesting Shylock to 
Shakespeare. Under 1649 Mr. Marks has a tirade 
against Cromwell, whose statue should, he says, 
have been erected at Drogheda rather than outside 
the House of Commons. In 1670 we are introduced 
to the famous Claude Duval, highwayman; and 
from this period onwards many of the knights of 
the road ended with a Tyburn tippet. Under 1695 
we have a correction of Macaulay (a thing not so 
rare as is supposed), and some strong, but, we 
think, justifiable remarks concerning the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. In 1783 “ John 
Kelly was actually hanged for robbing another 
of sixpence-farthing.” Mr. Marks speaks with 
proper indignation of the scandalous cruelties which 
were unaltered for a long term of years, and which 
form a remarkable tribute to the stupidity and 
backwardness of our legislation. Stare super antiquas 
vias is truly at once the delight and the defect of 
the English race. 

A pleasant feature of the volume is the attention 
paid to literary and artistic as well as historical 
sources. Thus we come across the names of John 


son, Hogarth, Richardson the novelist, Fielding 
and Thackeray. Mr. Marks has written a work o 

permanent value, a real addition to the library of. 
sound and interesting books. We have already 
noticed signs of that ‘‘conveyance” of matter (as 
usual, without acknowledgment) which is one of 
the few tributes awarded nowadays to good and 
interesting work. This operation is made easier 
from the fact that there is a capital Index. 


WE have received from the Librarian of the 
Rylands Library two catalogues. The first is de- 
voted to original editions of the principal works of 
Milton, arranged in celebration of the Tercentenary 
of his birth. The titles in this, as far as they are 
given, are careful transcripts of the title-pages of 
the respective volumes. Prefixed is a diary of the 
principal events in the life of the poet. 

The second Catalogue contains the works of 
Dante as shown in the main library in connexion 
with the visit of the members of the Manchester 
Dante Society. These will remain on view until 
October. Mr. Guppy states that “it is impossible 
within the limits of a short prefatory note te con- 
vey anything like an adequate idea of the range of 
the collection from which the exhibits are selected.” 
The Library contains five manuscripts and nearly 
6,000 printed volumes and pamphlets relating to 
Dante. As in the Milton Catalogue, the dates of 
the chief events in the life of Dante are given. Mr. 
Guppy gracefully thanks his colleagues, Mr. Guthrie 
Vine, Mr. Peacock, and Mr. Nuttall, for their help. 


RECENT numbers of L’Intermédiaire have some- 
thing to say of the French prelates who took 
refuge in England during ‘the emigration.’’ 
They also deal with the wreckers who are sup- 
posed to have thriven up to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century by felonious deeds committed 
on the coast of Brittany. If any documents 
describing the trial and punishment of criminals 
who actually lured vessels on to the rocks, or 
who murdered seafarers when they were flung 
ashore, do exist either in England or France, 
they ought to be published to settle a debated 
question once for all. That jetsam and flotsam 


| should have been greedily seized by coast-dwellers, 


when they considered their claim to the gifts 
of the sea more ancient and more righteous than 
that of any prince or seigneur, is only natural ; 
but to take what wind and water bestow is one 
thing, and to live by the deliberate destruction 
of human life is another. It has scarcely yet 
been demonstrated that the people of Brittan 

and Cornwall were till lately heartless enoug 

to make aregular trade of the murder of seafarers, 
bon a a scoundrel here or there may have 

one. 

Among other subjects discussed in L’Inter- 
médiaire is the story of William Tell, of which a 
correspondent truly observes, ‘‘ Il y a des légendes 
qu’on ne tue pas.’”’ Whether the French fleur 
de lis was originally a flower or a toad is also 
debated ; and the use of the lighted towers or 
turrets known as death-lanterns receives further 
attention. In the number for the 20th of Decem- 
ber last two tablecloths are mentioned, one, 
damasked with achievements of Marlborough 
while the other relates to Louis XV. Such cloths, 
referring to exploits on the Continent, are yet to 
be found among stores of old napery in England. 
If similar pieces are in existence displaying the 
rag of Great Britain, they ought to be cata- 
ogued. 
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BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—May. 

Mr. P. M. Barnarp’s Tunbridge Wells Cata- 
logue 29 | books, 1501-20, and has 
many illustrations. ne copy of the editio princeps 
ot Corio’s ‘ Historia di Milano,’ the woodcuts being 
remarkably good, 1503, is 7/. 7s. There are two 
tine Hore. The first, printed by Pigouchet, 
Paris, 1501, has every page within utiful his- 
toriated borders, besides 19 large cuts, 12/7. In the 
second, printed by Kerver, Paris, 1505, Roman 
letter in red and black, the cuts are remarkably 
fine; the first two leaves are wanting, but they 
contained only the title and almanac, vellum, 
16/. 16s. Under Plautus is a fine clean copy of the 
Venice edition of 1511, the wvodcuts of which are 
said to have been in part designed ee Master of 
the ‘ Poliphilus,’ calf gilt, 4/. 4s. Books printed 
after 1520 include ‘ Amadis,’ Venice, 1533, 7/.; and 
the original edition of Jost Amman’s ‘Gyneceum,’ 
1586, 5/. 18s. From the Wodhull Collection is the 
editio princeps of Euclid, folio, 1538, 2/7. 15s. Under 
Herbal is a copy of ‘The grete herball,’ Treveris, 
1526, imperfect; it contains over 450 woodcuts, 
vellum, 10/. 10s. A collection of original editions of 
works by John Leland is 4/. 4s. There is a copy of 
Petrarch, Venice, 1545, 2/. 10s. ; also of Pliny, folio, 
Frankfort, 1582, 3/. 3s. The latter is remarkable 
for its excellent woodcuts, including a curious 
hospital scene with operations in progress. 

Mr. James Cameron’s Edinburgh Catalogue 225 
abounds, as usual, in works of special Scottish 
interest. We have under the Forty-Five Andrew 
Lang’s ‘Prince Charles ward,’ 1/. 5s.; under 
Broadsides, a collection of folio printed documents, 
1/. 5s. ; and under Burns Vhe Lounger, 1785-6, a set 
of the original numbers bound in 1 vol., folio, 8s. 6d. 
The issue for 9 December, 1786, contains a review 
of the Kilmarnock edition by the editor, and quotes 
poems from the book. thus bringing Burns into 
public notice. Under County Maps of Scotland are 
those by Thomson, 1824. A copy of Drummond’s | 
*Old Edinburgh’ is cheap at 1/.5s. Undér Glasgow | 
School of Painters is Prof. Baldwin Brown’s work, | 
1908, 5/. 5s. There are some old quarto plays, | 
1673-96. Under Dickens is the first edition, in | 
parts, of ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 1/. 2s. 6d. There | 
are some Baxter colour-prints, and copies of The. 
Sun of the 28th of June, 1838, printed in gold. | 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington 
‘send two Catalogues. No. 230 contains 
A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of Rome,’ first | 
edition, 1l. 7s. 6d.; ‘Arabian Nights’ in French, 
16 vols., 21. 5s.; Tom Hood’s works, with Life, | 
9 vols., half-calf, 1860-63, 27. 15s.; Lodge’s | 
* Portraits,’ 12 vols., royal 4to, 1823-34, 81. 8s. ; 
and ‘ Life of Morland ’ by Dawe, Edition de Luxe, | 
folio, half-vellum, 1904, 41. An extra-illustrated | 
copy of Pepys, 8 vols, crimson calf by Morrell, | 
1904-5, is 5/. 5s. Other illustrated works include | 
Grammont, 2 vols., 2l.; Howitt’s ‘ Northern 
Heights,’ 4/. 17s. 6d. ; ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ 
51. 5s. ; Smith’s ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ 21. 10s. 
Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 4/. 48.; Sharp’s 
‘County of Warwick,’ 2s.; and Mackay’s 
«Thames,’ 51. 5s. All these are handsomely 
bound by Morrell. Classified lists will be found 
under Catalogues of Famous Art Sales and 
Pamphlets and Tracts, including Reform. One 
of the smallest books published in England, 
Schloss’s ‘ English Bijou Almanac for 1840,’ 


_ such address as he wishes to ap " 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


| which they refer. 


3? inch high by } inch wide, is a guinea; and 


a set of Thackeray, half-calf, by Riviére, 13 vols., 
1898, 51. 10s. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters’s second list, 
No. 231, is devoted to Old Engravings, Baxter 
Coloured Prints, Portraits, &c. The Bartolozzis 
include ‘ Cleopatra,’ 11. 15s.; and ‘The Death 
of Chatham,’ 21. Among Baxter prints are 
Prince Albert, 21. 28.; Edward VII. when a 
boy, 17s. 6d.; Sir Robert Peel, 11. 12s. 6d.; and 
‘Wreck of the Reliance,’ 27. 10s. There are 
items under Caricatures, Crowquill, Cruikshank, 
and Reynolds. A collection of Indian costumes, 
80 native water-colours, 1830, is 2/. 2s.; and a 
pair of needlework pictures in old frames, about 
1800, 31. 5s. Under Rubens are 25 large engrav- 
ings, Paris, 1710, 61. The Catalogue closes with 
a list of over five hundred cheap portraits. 


Mr. Albert Sutton of Manchester devotes a cata- 
logue specially to Shakespeare and the Drama. 
This includes old plays, dramatic biographies, 
operatic memoirs, and theatrical histories. e 
note Bell’s ‘British Theatre,’ 34 vols., calf, 1797, 
6/. 6s. Numerous items will be found under Cibber. 
Payne Collier, Colman, Cumberland, Dryden, and 
Massinger; and about 150 under Shakespeare. 
There are several editions of Doran’s ‘Their 
Majesties’ Servants,’ including the first in original 
cloth, 2/7. Under the name of our founder are his 
‘Three Notelets on Shakespeare,’ 1865, for the 
small sum of 3s. The marked sale catalogue of the 
library of Dr. Wright, 1787, 7s. 6d., is of interest as 
showing the difference between prices obtained then 
and now. Nearly all the Shakespeare Quartos went 
for sums varying from 2s. 6d. to 3l. 5s.; while the 
1 Folio was sold for 10/., the Second Folio for 
2/. 9s., the Third for 1/. 8s., and the Fourth for a 
guinea. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
| disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
r. Whenanswer- 


entries in the paper, contributors are reques to 


fo in parentheses, immediately after the exact 


eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 
H. RicHarps.—Forwarded. 
T. M. W. (“Poet and Peasant ”).—Ben Jonson’s 
om of the torpedo is discussed at 10S. i. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
i the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MAY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “‘DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The Geological Magazine. 
Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Bishtomth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for Hagen at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


J POOLE & CO, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.,, 
for a Quotation. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


A-—Z. 1,738 pages. Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, half-morocco, 
Parts X.-XII. (Suppt.), A—CA. 28. each. 
Part XIII., CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge bindings, Capgrave 1516, 
Cepio 1477, and a large collection of Early Chronicles. 
[Now ready, price 28. 


J. &@ J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 
17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Stree), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
{ Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 


circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 

For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
q *1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 115 0 3 3 0 

015 0 5 5 0 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
| THREE Vols. ... 0 6 0- . 017 0 
i TWELVE Vols. 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. ... ose 0 6 0 one 010 6 
TWO Vols. see 09 0 016 0 
THREE Vols. ove 09 0 012 0 pore 110 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by ong 


other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost 0 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 


AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Yeokie by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s niine Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 1, 1909. 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 4 
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